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that f airily incomes were very low — less than 2,700 dollars, of which 
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members of minority groups, and had homemakers with relatively low 
educational levels. Food consumption practices of homemakers upon 
entering the program indicated that many families had poor diets. 
After six months of EFNEP participation, substantial improvements in 
food knowledge and consumption practices were evident, particularly 
in the consumption of foods in the milk and fruit- vegetable groups. 
Homemakers with the poorest diets showed more improvements than those 
who had better initial diets. Homemakers receiving more visits from 
program personnel, a measure of intensity of program instruc*' Ion, 
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groups more than homemakers receiving fewer visits, (Author/JM) 
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ABSTRACT 



About 184,000 low-income families participated in the Extension Service’s 
Expanded Food and Nutrition Education Program (EFNEP) prior to October 1969. A 
national sample of 10,500 showed that family incomes were very low-- less than $2,700, 
of which more than a third was spent for food. Families with annual incomes of less 
than $1,200 per year spent nearly one-half for food. Most families were urban, 
members of minority groups, and had homemakers with relatively low educational 
levels. 

Food consumption practices of homemakers upon entering the program indicated 
that many families had poor diets. Foods in the milk and fruit/ vegetable groups 
were most often lacking in diets. Homemakers with poorest diets tended to be urban, 
on welfare, poorly educated, and have low-family incomes and food expenditures. 

After 6 months of EFNEP participation substantial improvements in food knowledge 
and consumption practices were evide’t, particularly in the consximption of foods in 
the milk and fruit/vegetable groups. Homemakers with the poorest diets showed more 
improvement than those who had better initial food consumption practices. Homemakers 
receiving more visits from program personnel, a measure of intensity of program 
instruction, increased their consumption of foods in the milk and fruit/vegetable 
groups more than homemakers receiving fewer visits. 

Keywords: Low income, consumption, lood, nutrition, poverty, income, expenditures. 










PREFACE 



This report evaluates the Expanded Food and Nutrition Education Program (EFNEP) 
of the Extension Service of the U.S. Department of Agriculture (USDA). Officials 
responsible for policy and leadership have a continuing need for information on 
program operations and factors associated with its effectiveness in reaching the tar- 
get population and Improving food consumption practices. The report measures the 
success of the program in teaching better nutrition and food consumption practices to 
families in poverty by evaluating food knowledge and consumption practices of the 
homemaker upon first entering the program and again after having participated for a 
6-month period. Also, the study relates socioeconomic characteristics of homemakers 
and their families and other program variables to initial status and subsequent 
changes in food consumption practices. 

The study was conducted by the Marketing Economics Division of the Economic 
Research Service in cooperation with the Extension Service, Special acknowledgment 
is made of the assistance provided by the Assistant Administrator, Home Economics, 
and other staff members of the Extension Service in planning the study and obtaining 
the data. Many persons in the State Cooperative Extension Service, particularly the 
home economists supervising sample program units, contributed by assembling and pro- 
viding the data upon which the study is based. Sampling procedures were developed by 
the Statistical Reporting Service. 
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HIGHLIGHTS 



Analysis of sample data Indicates that the Extension Service's Expanded Food and 
Nutrition Education Program (EFNEP) , Implemented In 1969, has succeeded In reaching 
low-income families and in improving food consumption practices. Success of the EFNEP 
was evaluated on the basis of Information from 10,500 of the 184,000 families enrolled 
prior to October 1969. Family homemakers whose food constimptlon practices were among 
the poorest to begin with benefited most from the program. Much credit Is given to 
nonprofessional aides who worked directly with hard-to-reach families In poverty, 
convincing them of the need for improved diets and demonstrating how family Income and 
skills could be used more effectively to achieve this goal. 



Target Population Reached 

Most families had low Incomes, lived In urban areas, and were from minority 
ethnic groups. Most were black. At least 90 percent of the families In the sample 
were In the lowest U.S. Income quartlle. Average annual family Incomes were less 
than $2,700, of which more than one- third was speut for food. Families with Incomes 
of less than $1,200 spent nearly one-half for food. 

About one- third of the families, whose average size was 4.8 persons, were on 
welfare. Approximately 15 percent were enrolled In USDA's food stamp program and 20 
percent In the food distribution program. The $76 spent for food per family each 
month, not including value of bonus food stamps, foods from gardens, and foods received 
as gifts or under a food assistance program, was only about two-thirds of the estimated 
cost of USOA's economy food plan. 



Initial Food. Consumtion, Practices Poor 

Each time a food was eaten by the family homemaker during a 24-hour period was 
counted as a serving and the number of such servings In each of the 4 major food groups 
was used as an operational measure of food consumption practices. The practices were 
evaluated by comparing the nurber of servings In each food group with a serving guide 
based on the number of servings recommended In USDA's Dally Food Guide for each food 
group— meat, 2 or more servings; milk, 2 or more; fruit/ vegetable, 4 or more; and 
bread/ cereal, 4 or more. More than 90 percent of the homemakers reported fewer servings 
than specified In the serving guide In 1 or more of the 4 food groups when they entered 
the program. However, nearly 60 percent consumed at least 1 serving In each of the food 
groups. Diets were most lacking In foods from the milk and fruit/vegetable groups. 

Homemakers with more education, higher family Income, and higher fcod expenditures 
generally had better diets. Also, homemakers of farm families, although reporting 
lower Income and food expenditures, had better consumption practices than nonfarm 
homemakers. Homemakers not on welfare tended to have slightly better consumption 
practices than families on welfare. Income and actual food expenditures of families 
participating In the food stamp or food distribution programs were lower than those 
of families not participating In these programs; however, their homemakers' food con- 
sumption practices were about equal, and In some cases, better. 



Improvement In Food Consumption Practices 

After 6 months In the program, substantial Improvement In both food knowledge 
and food constmtption practices was evident. Homemakers that ate at least the minimum 
number of servings recommended In each of the food groups during a 24-hour period In- 
creased from 4 to 11 percent. Homemakers with at least 1 serving In each food group 

ii 




rose from less than 60 to over 70 percent. Both the proportion of homemakers con- 
suming the recommended nttmber of servings as well as the average nxmiber of servings 
per homemaker Increased for each food group. Greatest progress was shown In fruit/ 
vegetable- -the most deficient food group--and least progress In the meat group--the 
least deficient. 

Homemakers consuming fewer servings from a food group generally showed more 
Improvement In that group than homemakers with higher Initial levels. Among homemakers 
grouped by socioeconomic characteristics, groups having poorer Initial consumption 
practices often showed greater progress than those with better diets. Homemakers In 
all Income classes showed Improvement and often those with lower Incomes showed the 
greater progress. Finally, the amount and Intensity of food and nutrition education 
received by a homemaker— measured by number of program aide visits between food 
readlngs--had a posltl;^e effect on diet Improvement, particularly In the case of milk 
products and frult/vegetables. 
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IMPACT OF THE EXPANDED FO(H) AND NUTRITION EDUCATION PROGRAM 
ON LOW- INCOME FAMILIES; AN INDEPTH ANALYSIS 

by 

J, Gerald Feaster, Agricultural Economist 
Marketing Economics Division 
Economic Research Service 



INTRODUCTION 

Although the U.S. diet Is generally good, nutritional deficiencies exist within 
segments of the population. Deficiencies are more prevalent among families with low 
Incomes. Concern about this problem Is reflected in Government programs to piovlde 
food assistance to needy families and to help families acquire the knowledge, skills, 
and motivation required to Improve their food consumption practices 

The Expanded Food and Nutrition Education Program (EFNEP) of USDA's Extension 
Service, authorized In November 1968, seeks to upgrade diets of low-income families 
through education. Food and nutrition education has always been a major activity of 
the Extension Service, but the EFNEP represents a substantial change in magnitude, 
orientation, and approach from past efforts. Changes include a broadened scope of 
food and nutrition education with special focus on hard-to-reach families in poverty, 
many of which are minority groups living in urban areas. Also, the Extension Service 
is now us*.ng paid nonprofessionals to extend th»; efforts of professional home economist's 
in helping families improve their food knowledge and food consumption practices. 

Subject matter covered by the program Includes essentials of nutrition; meal 
planning; food buying, storage, preparation, and serving; sanitation practices; and 
related topics. Although the educational effort concentrates on food and nutrition, 
the program is also concerned with other cwiditions that may hinder improved food 
consumption by the family. Additionally, families are provided information on 
resources and Government programs in the community that may provide assistance in 
improving their dietary practices and living standards. 



Operation and Scope 

Families receive instruction in their homes or l'.i small group meetings from non- 
professional program aides, most of whom live in the same area. The main recipient 
of the aide's work is the family homemaker, although other members of the family, 
particularly the children, often benefit. The program also teaches food and nutrition 
directly to youth through 4-H activities, often using volunteers. 

The program was Implemented by the State Cooperative Extension Service in early 
1969, By October 1969, more than 184,000 families totaling 875,000 persons had parti- 
cipated in the program for some period of time, and 139,000 families were still being 
reached in 600 program units in the 50 States, the District of Coltimbia, Puerto Rico, 
and the Virgin Islands. !_/ Also, program personnel work with substantial numbers of 
nonprogram families, 2! A program unit, supervised by a professional home economist, 

1^/ By August 1971, the program had reached a total of 2,9 million persons in 600,000 
program families, 

2J The term "program family" is used to describe a family for whom specified socio- 
economic data have been obtained. "Nonprogram families" are families who have been 
contacted by a program aide and may be receiving instructions but for whom the specified 
data had not been obtained. 
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generally offers assistance to families In a city or town, one or more counties, or an 
Indian reservation. Within States, selection of geographical areas for implementing 
the program generally reflected a priority to those with the highest poverty incidence. 

Prior to October 1969, more than 6,500 aides were employed to work with program 
families. By October 1969^ about 4,700 aides were working part or full time. Total 
time expended was equivalent to about 3,300 full-time aides working 40 hours a week. 

There are no specific programwide qualifications for the position of aide. 
Generally, the minimum requirement is the ability to read and write, and a prime 
qualification is the ability to identify and communicate with low- income families. 

Also, aides are sought who live in the same area or neighborhood as the families they 
will work with. Aides generally receive an initial period of intensive instruction 
in food and nutrition and related subject matter. Before actually working with program 
families, they also receive training in techniques for working with them. Cc.itinuing 
training is provided on a regular basis. 

Under original program funding. States were charged to direct the program to low- 
income families— those in greatest poverty. States established guidelines for deter- 
mining eligibility requirements that reflected conditions within their jurisdiction. 
Individual target families in the area covered by a program unit are often identified 
through community and church organizations. Government agencies, communit/ leaders, or 
the personal knowledge of program aides. Also, participating families identify and 
recruit other families. However, most families are recruited through personal home 
visits by the aide. 

For each family entering the program, the aide completes and maintains a record 
containing information on the homemaker and socioeconomic characteristics of the 
family (appendix lx). Information includes data on family size and composition, age 
of family members, education of homemaker, school attendance, participation in public 
food assistance programs, household conveniences ana appliances, type of food store 
patronized, and family income. This basic information familiarizes the aide with the 
family's resources, requirements, and needs, and facilitates work with the family. 

The family record is updated at least yearly, or when changes are observed by the aide. 

To estlLiate levels and changes in food knowledge and consumption practices, a 
"food reading" is taken by the aide on the homemaker when the family enters the 
program and at subsequent 6-month intervals (appendix II). These readings identify 
specific dietary deficiencies and guide the aide in working with the family to correct 
them. At each food reading, information also is obtained on the family's monthly 
Income and food expenditures. 



A^ pjre gate Reporting and Evaluation 

Although the basic purpose of maintaining individual family records is to guide 
the aides and program unit supervisors in meeting the specific needs of their families 
in assessing achievement, they also serve as an information base for a programwide 
reporting syst^. Each program unit provides a monthly summary of the ntjmber of 
families in the program, the number added and leaving, the number of aides in training 
and working, total hour 5 worked by aides, the niimber of families visited by aides, and 
number participating in a USDA food assistance program. 3/ 

Information on number of youth and volunteers participating in 4-H-type activities 
is"*currently reported on a monthly basis. 
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Besides monthly reports, semiannual reports by all program units provide profile 
data on selected socioeconomic characteristics and food knowledge and consun^tion 
practices of families or their homemakers. These data are tabulated by the Extension 
Service to provide program unit, State, and total summaries reflecting dimensions and 
growth of the program; characteristics of families being reached; and distribution of 
family homematers by level of food knowledge and consumption at 6-month intervals of 
participation in the program* 



Analysis of Sample Data 



Aggregate data from the prograrawide reporting system provides infection on 
progr^lLnslons and growth. A national aampTe waa aelected for detailed c^arl- 
ione and analysla. Srhtary purpoaea of the at^y were to provide r nc re c^lete 
aocloeconomlc profile of famlllea being reached; determine initial conaunptlon 
practices, and compare food practices of selected socioeconomic groupings; and to 
ascertain changes in food practices after participation in the program. 



Procedures 

Analysis was based on a sample of individual family records and , 

These records contained family socioeconomic characteristics at ti^ of ^ 

Information on food consumption practices of homemakers, food knowledge of homemakers, 
and estimates of monthly income and food expenditures. 

The sample records were selected from a sample of program units that had families 
with two f^ readings by October 1969, 4/ More than 10,500 

units in 35 States and Puerto Rico were selected, or about 6 percent of all fmilies 
enrolled prior to October 1969 (184,000), About 500 families, approximately 5 percent 
of?he s^le! «re f«m Puerto Rlci. the sample Included eho«.t 2.900 feadlles that 
Sad SlenTthe program 6 month, or more and had » ^Itlal and se»M 
and about 6,700 families that had only the ini.tial food reading. Most of the latter 
Lntioned had been in the program less than 6 months, but included some who left after 

the first food reading. 

The socioeconomic profile of program families was based on ^®»524 family records. 
Initial food consumption practices of 9,515 homemakers of sample families were used 
as indicators of diets at time of enrollment. Food 

uated in terms of percentages of the homemakers achieving specified consumption levels 
in the major food groups. 

Some 2,843 sample homemakers had been in the program 6 months or longer and had 
two food readings. The Initial food consumption practices ®^.*^''®®® 

compared with their food consumption practices at the second food f®5®^^“® 

changes in food consumption practices over the 6-month period, J^®. ^ 

consumption practices and change in consumption practices were determined for home- 
makers with selected socioeconomic characteristics. 



Definition of Terms 



The study deals primarily with food consumption practices and knowledge of home- 
makers in the sample. Income and food expenditure estimates were also made for various 
family groupings, Tbrms used in this study are defined as follows: 



4/ For moreHlnformatlon on sampling procedures, see appendix I, 
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Program aide . Nonprofessional program personnel who teach nutrition and food 
practices to program families. 

Food readings . Information on homemakers' food consumption practices, food know- 
ledge, family Income, and family food expenditures. The aide obtains this information 
from family homemaker after enrollment and at 6-month Intervals thereafter. 

Food constgttptlon practices . The number of servings of food In the four major 
food groups consumed during a 24-hour period as determined from food readings. 
Measurement Is In terms of the estimated numibf r of servings of food from eacH of the 
four major food groups~mllk, meat, fruit /vegetable, and bread/cereal— that the family 
homemaker reported eating during the 24 hours preceding the food reading. Consumption 
practices were evaluated by comparing the number of servings In each food group with 
a serving guide for each food group based on the ntnaber of servings recommended In the 
USDA's Dally Food Guide— 2 or more milk, 2 or more meat, 4 or more fruit/vegetable , 
and 4 or more bread/cereal. 

Food servings . Each time a specific food was consumed during a 24-hour period by 
a homemaker was counted as one serving. The quantity consumed was not measured. 
However, if the amount was believed to be small, such as cream in coffee. It was not 
counted as a serving. 

Food knowledge . An Indicator of food knowledge was obtained by the aide asking 
the * homemaker to name foods necessary for health. Foods named were classified Into 
one of the major food groups— milk, meat, fruit/vegetable, and bread/cereal. Home- 
makers naming a food In a food group as being necessary for health were asstimed to 
have knowledge of the importance of that food group being In the family diet. 

Monthly Income . An estimate of hefore-tax family Income received during the 
month prior to date of food reading. In addition to salaries and wages. Includes 
gifts, welfare, social security, retirement, and Insurance payments. Farm Income was 
also computed on a monthly basis by dividing Income from the last year by 12. Value 
of bonus food stamps and donated foods were not Included as Income. 

Monthly food expenditures . An estimate of money spent for food. Including credit, 
during month prior to date of food reading. The estimate Includes food purchased and 
eaten away from home, but does not Include values of food from home gardens or food 
received as gifts or under USDA's food distribution program. In the case of partici- 
pation In a food stamp program, the value of bonus food staaq>s was not Included as a 
food expenditure. Also excluded were amounts spent for alcoholic beverages, tobacco, 
paper goods, soaps, pet foods, and other nonfood Items purchased at grocery stores. 

Urban household . Families living In places with at least 2,500 persons and In 
closely settled fringe areas surrounding cities of 50,000 or more. 

Rural nonfarm household . Families living outside urban areas and not operating 
a farm. 

Farm household . Families living outside urban areas and operating a farm. 

For more Information on measurement of food consumption practices, see page 17. 
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CHARACTERISTICS OF FR06RAM FAMILIES AND AIDES 



Data obtained in the study provide a basis for describing the socioeconomic 
characteristics of families participating in the program during its first 9 months of 
operation. Axso, information from sample program units provides a limited profile of 
selected characteristics of program aides* 



FAtnjlies and Hotnemakeifs 

The socioeconomic characteristics are representative of families in the national 
program, whereas family and homemaker characteristics raajr vary by region and State. 
Family incomes vary considerably in the sample, although most are low. Also, a large 
range of family sizes are in the sample. 



Ethnic Group. Residence. Age, and Education 

A substantial majority of families enrolled in the EFNEP during its first 9 
months of operation were from minority ethnic groups, blacks being predominant 
(table 1). Approximately 52 percent of the sample families were black; 32 percent, 
white; 14 percent, Spanish American (includes Puerto Ricans); and 2 percent, American 
Indian. In 1969, blacks comprised three- tenths of all persons living below the 
recognized poverty level. 

The constituency of the program is more urban than rural* About 60 percent of 
the households were urban, approximately 30 percent were rural nonfarm, and less than 
10 pe‘»*cent were rural farm. According to the Bureau of the Census, about half of the 
persons below the poverty level in 1969 lived in metropolitan areas and half in non- 
metropolitan areas. TJ 

The average age of homemakers of program families was 43 years* About 30 percent 
were less than 30 years of age; 40 percent, between 30 and 50 years; and 30 percent, 

50 years and older. Sample homemakers had relatively low educational levels; the 
average year?* of schooling was 8. Ten percent had less than 4 years of education and 
less than 20 percent had 12 or more years of schooling. 



Family Size and Composition 

Average family size was 4.8 persons. About a quarter of the families had 1 oi 2 
members, and another quarter had 7 or more (table 2)* Although the definitions used 
are not identical, program families were about one- third larger than the average-size 
(3.6) U.S. family. 8/ There were about 10 percent more females than males in program 

families. 

More than 75 percent of the families had children less than 19 years of age and 
more than 10 percent had 7 or more children (table 2). The average number l^er family 
was 3. Approximately 60 percent of the families had children in school and 40 percent 

6/ U.S. Bureau of the Census, Current Population Reports . Series F-60, No. 71, 
"Consumer Income," U.S, Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C., 1970, p. 1. 

7/ Ibid. , p. 1. 

I/ U.S. Bureau of the Census, Current Populatlot.-» H ‘'*o rts . Series P-60, No* 75, 

"income in 1969 of Families and Persons in the Un'-tr--’ states," U.S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D.C. , 1970, p. 19. 
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Residuca * 

Urban 

Rural nonfarm •••!!!!! 

Farm !,!*** 

Race 

White 

Black !!!!!!!! 

Spanish American 

American Indian !!!!!! 

Families on welfare | 

.Families, receiving U.8« food assistance 

Food^amps .....••T., 

Food distribution !.!!! 

Families shopping nylmawiv 

Supermarket 

Small local store 

Families with home garden 

Families renting residence !!**' 



Age of homemaker 

Education of homemaker 



Percent o f 



58 

34 

8 

32 
52 
14 

2 

33 

14 

23 

73 

^1 

33 

56 



53 

37 

10 

25 

62 

12 

1 

34 

15 

28 

68 

32 

39 

52 



Years 



43 45 

8.0 7,7 



Average monthly fan^ti y income and food 
expencitures 3/ ^ 

Income 

Per capita !!!!!!!!! 

Food expenditures 

Per capita 



Percentage of income for food expenditures. • 



Dollars 



Family c omposition . 

Family size , 

Jildren less than 19 years of*age*!!!.*!.*i 

Children in school ......: 

Children in school lunch program 

Families reporting ,J 



221 




195 


46.0 




38.2 


76 




70 


15.8 




13.7 


34 


* WA WU la ” 


36 


4.8 




5.1 


3«0 




3.2 


1.9 




2.1 


1.2 




1.4 


10,524 




2,843 



Hi sZu ^ » “»«>» operation. 

^ sample wiles that had homemakers with two food readings. 

and^d^^ estimates do not include value of bonus food stamps 

and donated foods. Income estimate is before taxes. stamps 
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TAle 2.— FrogrwB fanllUi by £«D»lly siae and nwabar of ohlldran less than 19 years 

of age, 1969 



' ' 




Percent 


gamlllea renortlna 


: 




Shsober In family 


t 

e 


23.9 




• 


26.8 




• 


23.A 




• 


14.5 




e 


11.2 


Children less than 19 years of a^ 

— 0 


e 

e 

e 

• 


23.8 




e 


25.1 




e 


24.3 




• 


15.3 




• 


8.0 






3.6 




e 

e 

e 

e 

s 


Number 




e 


10,524 



Table 3,— program families by nunfier of children In school and number of children 

participating In school lunch programs, 1969 





: 

• 

• 

• 


Percent 


gflmillea reporting 


• 

e 

e 




Children In school 


e 

e 

e 


40.5 


1 


e 


12.9 


2 


e 


13.2 


% 


• 


11.0 


A 


e 


8.8 




e 


13.5 


Children In school lunch progroa 


e 

e 

e 

e 

• 


57.7 


1 


e 


10.6 





• 


10.3 





• 


7.9 


A 


e 


5.6 




e 


7.9 




e 

e 

e 

e 

t 

e 


Number 




10,524 




e 
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had children parts.clpatlng in a school lunch program (table 3). About two- thirds of 
the children were In school, and an average of 1,2 children per family— about 63 per' 
cent of those attending school— participated In the USDA school lunch program. 



Economic Characteristics 



When a family joins the program, an estimate of the previous year's income is 
recorded in the family record in $1,000 Intervals, e.g., between $3,000 and $4,000. 
Also, an estimate of a family's actual monthly Incone and food ejcpendlture Is obtained 
each time a food reading Is taken. Most sample families had very low Incomes; 90 
percent were In the lowest Income quartile of all U.S. families. More than 60 percent 
had annual Incomes of less than $3,000, whereas less than 10 percent had Incomes of 
$5,000 or more. In comparison, the distribution of U.S. families In 1969 shows that 
fewer than 10 percent had Incomes below $3,000, and 80 percent had incomes of $5,000 
or more (table 4). 



Table 4.— Distribution of U.S. families and households In the EFMEP sample 

by annual Income, 1969 



Annual Income 



: United 

1 States 



Sample 1/ 



Families reporting . 
Under $1,000 .. 7 .. 
$1,000 to $1,999 . 
$2,000 to $2,999 . 
$3,000 to $3,999 . 
$4,000 to $4,999 . 
$5,000 and over .. 



Percent 



100.0 

1.6 

3.1 

4.6 

5.3 

5.4 
80.0 



100.0 

17.5 

24.2 
21.4 

17.3 

10.1 

9.5 



y Based on ustlmate of family artnual income for year preceding entry into EFMEP. 
About 5 percent of the sample families were from Puerto Rico. 

Source: Survey of KFME Program families and U.S. Bureau of the Census, Current 

Population Reports , aeries P-60, Mo. 75, "Income In 1969 of Families and Persons In 
the United States," U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C. , 1970, p. 32. 



Average monthly Income of families entering the program was about $221 of Which 
$76, about one- third, was spent for food. 9/ Projecting these figures, annual Income 
and food expenditures would be approximately $2,650 and $910, respectively. Projected 
annual Income based on monthly estimates appears to be reasonably consistent with 
estimates of annual Income. Average annual Income In the United States in 1969 was 
abcut $10,600 per family, l.e. , 4 times larger than that of families In the EFMEP. ^C/ 

£/ The considerable variation In the Inctmie and food expenditure estimates should be 
considered In Interpreting the data. The standard deviation for the Income and food 
expendlL tre estimates for sample families was $137 and $51, respectively. The standard 
deviations for these estimates for selected socioeconomic groups are given In table 31. 

10/ U.S. Bureau of the Census, Current Population Reports . Series P-60, Mo. 75, p. 32. 
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There was a positive association between income and food expenditures. Figure 1 
shows average food expenditures by income classes for sample families reporting income 
anr^Te^endJ^ures! Lower income families tend to be smaller ^d the income and 
Stl ^e^lSr. e,ti;.tes do not Include the velues ol bonus el^^^thr^M 
foods, « foods from home gsrdens. FsmlUes with monthly Incomes of le ss th en $100^^ 
soent less than $35 per family per month for food, whereas those with Incomes ® 

And more soent in exMss of $120. The lowest income families spent nearly one-half 
o? their income for food.^ereas those with incomes of more than $399 per month spent 

approximately one- fourth (fig* 2), 

Although the income food expenditure psttems In figure 1 were based on all s^le 
familial stallar patterns were derived for sample families 
sSS ^ food dlsirlbutlon programs and those not 

«.>Ao«>Am In ti e analvses. about 30 percent of the variation in food expenditures was 
Mlited'to IncLe levels. Indicating that although Inc^ 

ot food expenditures, a large proportion of the variation In food expenditures was 
related to other factors, e.g. , family preferences, 11/ 

About 60 oercent of sample families lived in rented housing. Low incomes com- 
bined with large families severely limit per capita income available for housing and 
1iV?lSu“--a^oxlma Jy 33 percent-were on welfare 
oercintage were participating In a D.S. food assistance program (food stmp or donated 
foods). *Many families received both welfare and food assistance (table 5). 



Houflgl ^ld Facllltjejs 

Most oroaram families had facilities necessary for storing, preparing, and 
foodstuffs Nlnety-fivo percent had electricity and 75 percent had water 

lnside*the house. ’ Probably many households without water 

located in farm and rural nonfarm areas and had access to water close to their 
dwellings. 

More then 90 percent of households had refrigerators and M percent had tree aer s. 
Almost 90 ^rcent had stoves and 60 percent had ovens. A few households had ice boxes 
and hot plates— less than 4 percent in each case. 



Shopping Patterns 

Families purchasing focd at supermarkets probably ^ access to a J“^®^ 

of f *>ods at lower unit costs than those shopping at small local ^ 

percent of sample homemakers shopped primarily at supermarkets. J reaular- 

quarter shopped at small local stores and a few reported making food purchases regular 

ly at both types of food outlets, 

,W V— the association between food ei^endltures a^ Inc^ for *-««*«* 

f.SlJr«^rS a’g!S! food program (and excluding Puerto Rico) was derived from the 

following equation: 



log Y » ,4560 + ,1?95 log X 






.38 



where: 

Y » monthly family food expenditures 
X » monthly family income 

** Significant at 0,01-confidence level. 



I. 




° MONTHLY FAMILY INCOME 



aeusuiuu* 






EFNEP FRMILY INCOME 
RNO 

FOOD EXPENOITURESm 

{1 $99 OR LESS 
($67) MM 

B $100 - $199 
($142) MM 

B $200 - $299 
($235) mm 

H $909 “ $399 

($390) MM 

B $400 RNO MORE 
($479) MM 

\ FOODS AND SONUS FOOD STAIIFS 

m.iM Mst-ntu ceoNOHie mkiimh taiviGC 



Figure 1 




EFNEP FAMILY INCOME 
RNO PERCENTAGE OF 
INCOME SPENT FOR FOOO 

M $99 OR LESS 
($67) M 

a $100 - $199 
($142) M 

B $200 - $299 
($235) M 

B $900 - $399 
($930) M 

B $400 RNO MORE 
($479) M 



mQIIOUF aveaaoe. 

U.S. OEFESTilElIT OF SOmWJtTMIIE 



MW.ESt Nlt>1t(t) EGOMMie flEMHMN tCRVltt 



Figure 2 
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Table 5,— Characteristics of EFSEP families participating in a U.S, food assistance 

program, 1969 1,/ 




Peyeent of faailias 



Residence 


• 

• 

• 


51 


48 


62 




• 


37 


41 


31 




• 


12 


11 


7 


Ethnic sroup 


• 

• 

• 

• 

a 


39 


33 


28 




• 


53 


52 


53 


CntmlAh AmAirlCan ••••aaeeemeeaee 


• 


6 


12 


18 




• 


2 


3 


1 


Welfare status 


• 

• 

• 

• 

• 


59 


52 


19 

81 




• 


41 


48 


Families al^oo primarily ^ 


• 

• 

• 

• 


77 

23 


59 

41 


76 


Cvn^l 1 IaCAI stioire «««aa*aaaaeaae 


• 


24 




• 

• 








Averase monthly family iGCOTie. .^^ 


• 

• 

• 

• 

• 








food expenditures 3/ 


• 

• 

^ • 


198 


161 


246 

52.3 




• 


36.0 


32.2 




^ a 


76 


59 


82 

17.4 




a 


13.8 


11.8 




a 

a 










a 

• 

a 

a 


42 


47 


42 


An li Am Amfllf Ay ***AAO*oea< 


a 


8.1 


7.3 


8« 1 




a 

a 










a 

a 

a 

a 


5.5 


5.0 


4.7 




_ « a 


1,270 


2,031 


5,7^^ 



y Based on sample of 9,515 families. 

% In^ is b^re-w*est^ter*F^’ expend! estimates do not include values 
of foods from home gardens, donated foods, or value of bonus food stamps. 
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Proximity to a store Is advantageous for low- Income families since they do not 
always have car transportation readily available. About 40 percent of the families 
lived within 1 mile of their primary shopping outlet, an equal number lived between 1 
and 5 miles, and more than 20 percent lived beyond 5 miles. 

If transportation Is readily available, distance to the shopping outlet assumes 
less lnq>ortance. About one-half of the homemakers reported using a car as the primary 
mode of transport when food shopping, nearly 10 percent took a bus or taxi, and more 
than 20 percent walked. About 20 percent of the homemakers used other types of trans- 
portation or a combination of modes. 



Homemakers Leaving Program 

The sample was selected from families enrolled In the program prior to October 
1969. At the time the data were collected (May, June, and July 1970), It was deter- 
mined If sample families were still participating. About 30 percent had left the 
program by the time of this survey. Abovtt 80 percent of those leaving had partici- 
pated less than 6 months. 

Primary reasons reported for leaving were change of residence by the family and 
unavailability of a program aide for visitation, i.e., the aide resigned*, moved, was 
transferred, was terminated, or otherwise not available to visit families. Of the 
families leaving, about 30 percent moved, and 25 percent were dropped because an aide 
was unavailable (table 6). 



Table 6.— Reasons reported for families leaving EFHEP 



Reason for leaving program 


• 

Number ] Percent 

• 


Family moved 


843 31 

683 25 

361 13 

231 9 

230 9 

102 4 

76 3 

67 2 

52 2 

54 2 


Aide not available 


Homemaker not interested 


Homemaker works 


Homemaker doesn't need help 1/ 


Aide cannot contact homemaker ^ 


Homemaker sick or old 


Homemaker died 


Homemaker would not cooperate 


Other reasons 


Total 


2,699 100 





%J Includes families not requiring help when they enrolled, fasiilies tihose Incomes 
were too high to be eligible for program participation, and "graduates" from the 
program. 

y Because homemaker is not at home, too busy, or otherwise unavailable. 



Less than 15 percent of the families that left did so because of lack of interest. 
In some cases, families were dropped because it was determined that assistance was not 
needed. Others were dropped because the homemakers had acquired sufficient food know- 
ledge and satisfactory consunq>tion practices after participating in the program. They 
had benefited from the program and "graduated." Those who left after 6 or more months 
in the program may fall into this last category. 
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In sunnary, moat aaa^le families leaving the program during its first 18 months 
of operation did so for reasons unrelated to their acceptance of the program or 
benefits received therefrom. Most left ••involuntarily," e.g,, the family moved or a 

program aide was not available. 

Families leaving the program were generally similar to those refining, althou^ 
some ch^acteristiM differed. Those leaving the program tended to be younger, white, 
not on welfare, and to have smaller families and higher incomes than those remaining 
(table 7), Evidently, the relatively more deprived families tend to stay ^ 
program while those with more financial resources, particularly on a per capita basis, 

leave. 



Table 7,— Selected characteristics of EFNEP families and homemakers 



Characteristic of family 
or homemaker 



Remaining in 
>rogram 2/ 



Left program 



Percent 



Famlliea reporting 

More than 4 persons in household ,, 

Children in household 

Children in school 

Children in sOhool lunch program ,i 

White 

Urban residence 

Home ownership 

Less than $3,000 annual income .... 

On welfare 

Participation in U.S. food program 
Home garden 

Homemakers reporting 

Less than 30 years of age 

I,ess than 8 years of education ... 



Families reporting 



52 


43 


78 


72 


63 


51 


46 


35 


30 


38 


57 


60 


46 


39 


64 


60 


34 


29 


35 


31 


34 


30 


22 


31 


40 


38 



Humber — — — 
7,345 3,076 



1/ As of date of survey (May-July 1970). 

" 2 ! Sample families who enrolled in the EFNEP between January and 
were still in the program at date of survey (May-July 1970). 

3/ Sample families tdio enrolled in the EFNEP between January and 
had left the program prior to date of survey (M^-July 1970). 



October 

October 



1969 and 
1969 but 
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Comparison of Sample with Agaregate Data 



The sample of families was selected from program units having families with 2nd 
food readings prior to October 1969. A management information reporting system pro* 
vides summary data on selected family characteristics from all units at 6-month 
intervals. Characteristics of all participating EFNBP families In October 1969 
correspond closely to the characteristics of those in the sample (table 8). The 
difference in the percentage of homemakers with less than 8 years of education was 
probably due to different methods of calculation, 12/ 



Table 8,— Characteristics of all homemakers enrolled in EFNEP and those in the program 

sample, September 1969 



Characteristics 


EFNEP families 


nroaram 1/ : San^le y 


Families reporting 
Annual income 

Less than $1,000 




19 18 



$3,000 and over 

Ethnic group 

White 

Black 

Spanish American 

Other 

Residence 

Urban 

Rural nonfarm 

Farm 

Receiving welfare 

Education of homemaker less 
than 8 years of schooling 3/ 



Families reporting 



46 

35 

33 

50 

15 

2 

59 

32 

9 

32 

32 



Number 



45 

37 

32 
52 
14 

2 

58 

34 

8 

33 
40 



138,666 



10,524 



ly Calculated from summary reports submitted by all program units participating as 
of Septemiber 1969, but does not include families that left the program prior to 
September* 

%J Sanq;>le was selected from all families enrolled prior to October 1969, and 
includes families that left the program prior to that date. 

About 15 percent of the homemakers in the sample did not report education. The 
percentage with less than 8 years of education was calculated by dividing the nunber 
with less than 8 years by the total number reporting education. In the unit reports, 
the number with less than 8 years was divided by the total nunber of homemakers in 
the program. !^is tends to make the saaqple percentage larger than the percentage 
derived from the unit reports. The same procedures were used in calculating the per- 
centage of families on welfare. 



See footnote 3 in table 8, 
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Program Aides 

Most aides are selected largely because of their ability to coomunicate with low- 
income families. About 70 percent lived in the same neighborhoods as the families 
they served. Aides are trained by professional home economists. 

About half of the aides had completed hig^i school and 16 percent had 1 or more 
years of college. The average years of education was 11. Nearly half of the aides 
were black; about 30 percent, white; and approximately 20 percent, Spanish American. 

The aides’ average age was 40 years. They had about 7 years of previous work experi- 
ence, although 12 percent had no previous experience. Their average estimated annual 
•tn^nimA before becoming employed with the EFNEP was $4,350. 

htore than half of the aides worked full time and only 10 percent worked less than 
20 hours a week. The aides spent more than 60 percent of their working time visiting 
program families; 90 percent spent at least half of their working time visiting 

families. 

The average number of families per aide was 28, with about 16 percent of the aides 
working with more than 60 families, and an equal percentage working with less than 20 
families. A small number of aides, about 2 percent, were in supervisory positions and 
did not work directly with families. About 1 aide in 4 left the program, some to 
accept other jobs. 
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FOOD KNOWLEDGE AND CONSUMPTION PRACTICES OF HOMEMAKERS ON ENTERING PROGRAM 



Food readings are used to estimate food knowledge and consumption practices of 
homemakers of EFNSP families, and are secured by program aides from homemakers on an 
Individual basis as soon as possible after families enroll. Subsequent readings are 
taken at 6<-month Intervals* The homemaker's diet Is assumed to be an Index or proxy 
measure of general family nutrition* 13 / 



Food Knowledge 

An Indicator of homemaker's food knowledge was obtained by asking her to name 
foods necessary for health. Specifically, the aide asked, "What food and drink do you 
think people should have to keep healthy?" Foods and drinks named by the homemaker 
were later categorized Into one of the major food groups->mlik, meat, fruit/vegetable, 
or bread/ cereal. 

Homemakers naming a food In a particular food group as being necessary for health 
were assumed to have knowledge of the Importance or necessity of that food group being 
In the family diet* For example. If milk was named as necessary for health. It was 
assumed that the homemaker had knowledge of Its importance In the diet. Homemakers 
naming at least one food In each of the four major food groups were assumed to have 
overall or general food knowledge, l*e*, knew the types of food that should be In- 
cluded In a well-balanced diet* 

According to the food knowledge measure, only about half of the homemakers enter- 
ing the program exhibited general food knowledge, by naming foods In each of the four 
basic food groups as necessary for health. By Individual food groups, the fruit/ 
vegetable group was named most often and bread/ cereal , least. About 84 percent named 
fiult/ vegetable; 82 percent, meat; 77 percent, milk; and 65 percent, bread/ cereal. 

The relatively low proportion naming bread/cereal Is probably due to an association of 
breads and other starchy foods with obesity or a cornnKm belief that most people eat 
enough or too much food In this group* 



Food Knowledge by Selected Characteristics 14/ 

Rural homemakers were superior In the overall measure of food knowledge; however, 
a larger percentage of urban homemakers named meat as necessary for health. Homemakers 
not on welfare had slightly better food knowledge than those on welfare, although 
differences were not large. Homemakers with more 3rears of foirmal education scored 
hl^er In most measures of food knowledge* However, there was no apparent association 
of education with bread/ cereal knowledge* Association was particularly evident In the 
case of milk and fruit/ vegetables* 

Income tended to be associated with general food knowledge. However, there was 
no consistent association between food expenditures and food knowledge, although know- 
ledge of meat and fruit/ vegetables tended to Increase as expenditures Increased. 



13/ The diets of the children may be better than the homemaker's because of school 
lunches* It may also be argued that a mother would tend to provide a better diet for 
her children than for herself* 

14/ Food knowledge was measured In terms of the percentage of homemakers naming food 
groups as necessary for health* The food knowledge measures for the groups of home- 
makers discussed in this section are given In tables 11-19* All tables refeirred to In 
this and subsequent sections are at the end of the text* 



Homemakers In the food stamp program acred 

= s r;ii4:SHr£=L^^ h- 

SsiraS:; s^“s sL»^>srs:: ss 

In food knowledge. 

Wftftdi tmowledae varied depending on the ethnic background of the homemaker. 

£a's:-^r«“r.Ksr~ “•“■^i.rEsaa.racii ras: srK:: 

American homemakers scored highest in meat Knowieage, *«* 
highest In frult/vegetable and bread/cereal knowledge. 

Older homemakers generally exhibited less Set^iS^f * 

:rs as s-^jassir 

measures and 7- and 8-member households tended to score high. 



Food Consumption Practices. 

« a a. p ngnni><sf «f fiftwlnes of iood from each of the four major food 

:± ss-srss:,“s;;.!-s: S£SS“" 
sasrjs'SiSsss.s: ssass'.ss a^.™» 

as a serving of the respective food group, .f ia^not counted as a serving 

i”Xf ^^a and J^ar4 Included In the meat (protein) food group. 

TO evaluate the homemakers diets and to Identify food groups lacking 
the eftl^ted nur-her of servlnga from the f»?f,^Xd"^dr^'^e f^^^ 

guide based on serving levels 2 o? ^rfro^IhrSe^r^oup. 4 

g^t^and 4 S JSie from the bread/creal group 

(2,2,4,4)e 16/ 

"is^ gee appen d ix II for classification of foods Into food groups. , . iTcnA'n 

1^/ This measure was baaed on ** “*{;*^.?^»* **424**^e*Dally*Food guide specifies 
-P^ for Fitness, A Dally Food guide," f An Indlvld- 

the a.»u«t of ;St «asS^eJ anXuXy*Se Lre than, equal 

Z. oXc ?SaTSe am««t specified In the food guide. 
tl4e, operational measure for 

Xe” in interpreting the findings, this assumption should be recgnlzed. 
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Only 5 percent of the hosoemakers In the sample had diets that met the serving 
guide criteria for each of the four food groups— 95 percent had less than the number 
of servings specified In the serving guide for one or more food groups (fig, 3 and 
table 9). However, nearly 60 percent reported at least 1 serving from each group. 

Diets were nearer recommended serving levels in foods from the milk group and 
most lacking In the fruit /vegetable group. Seventy-eight percent of the homemakers 
reported the recommended number of servings from the meat group, whereas only 18 per- 
cent reported recommended number of servings from the frult/vegetable group. Thirty- 
five percent reported the recommended number of servings for the milk group and 38 
percent, for the bread/cereal group, 

A number of homemakers In the sample left the program. The food consumption 
practices of both those leaving the program and those remaining were similar (table 9) • 
About 56 percent of the sample families entered the program In January-March 1969; 28 
percent, ir* Aprll-June; and 15 percent. In July-September. Homemakers entering the 
program during these periods also had sliuilcr initial diets (table 10), 



Food Consumption bv Selected Characteristics 

Most sample homemakers enrolled were below recommended consumption levels in one 
or more food groups. Program planning and operations may be facilitated by Identify- 
ing homemakers with poorest diets. To understand better the factors or conditions 
associated with dietary levels, food consumption practices of homemakers with varying 
socioeconomic characteristics were compared. Even though consumption patterns were 
generally similar, some substantial differences were observed. 




Figure 3 
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Residence 



Farm families had average monthly Incomes of $182 with $67 in food expenditures* 
compared with $209 and $76 for rural nonfarm and $234 and $77 for urban families, 
respectively. Farm families tended to be larger* 5,5 persons per family* than other 
families whose average size was less than 5 members. Despite the larger families, 
lower Incomes* and lower food expenditures of homemakers in rural farm areas* they had 
better diets than homemakers in other residence categories (fig, 4 and table 11), 

The diets of rural farm homemakers were superior in both fruit/vegetable and 
bread/cereal consumption* but about the same as the other residence categories for 
milk and meat. Better diets among the farm population may be a reflection of better 
food knowledge but more likely can be attributed to availability of food from home 
gardens. 



Welfare Status 

Initial readings taken upon entering the program show that families on welfare 
have average monthly incomes of $171 and food expenditures of $66* compared with $247 
and $82 for nonwelfare families. Welfare and nonwelfare families had about the same 
number of persons per family. The consuoqptlon profile of homemakers on welfare was 
slightly lower in all food groups than that of homemakers not on welfare (fig, 5 and 
table 12), Differences were greatest for meat and fruit/ vegetable groups. Poorer 
consumption practices of homemakers on welfare are consistent with their lower Income 
and food expenditures and more limited food knowledge. 



Education 

Individuals with more schooling generally have a better understanding of foods 
necessary for good health* higher incomes* and more money available for food purchases. 
Sample homemakers with 3 or less years of education were from families with average 
monthly Incomes of $159 and food expenditures of $63* compared with $304 and $89* 
respectively* for homeitaakers with 12 or more years of education. Average family size 
of homemakers with less than 4 years of education was 4,4 persons* consl'^ar bly smaller 
than other education groups* which had an average of 4,8 or more persons. 

Information on families entering the program showed that formal education of the 
homemakers was positively associated with consumption of foods in each group* particu- 
larly in the fruit/ vegetable group (fig, 6 and table 13), Three percent of homemakers 
in the lowest educational category— 3 years or less of schooling— had diets that met 
the 2* 2* 4* 4 serving guide as against 7 percent of those in the highest educational 
category— 12 or moje years of schooling. The percentages of homemakers in the lowest 
and highest educational classes having the recommended nuxnber of servings from the 
four food groups were* respectively* 31 and 41 percent for milk* 76 and 81 percent for 
meat* 11 and 25 percent for fruit/vegetable* and 32 and 42 percent for bread/ cereal. 

The findings indicate that education is associated with consumption levels and 
has a positive influence on food consumption practices. However* it is difficult to 
separate the effect of education from the effect of higher income associated with 
education. 
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HOHENRKERS MITH SPECIFIED FOOD SERVINGS 

BY RESIDENCE 

INITim. FOOD REROIM6. 1969 




MILK 
12 on NOMC) 



U.t. 



HEAT FRUIT/VEOCTilBLE MIEMO/CEREML DLL OIIOUPS 
(2 on MORE) W OR MOREI M OR MORE} <2-2-«-« OR MORE)h 

FOOD GROUP SERVINGS DURING 24 HOURS 
Ii2 OR MORE ERCH MILK « MERTi « OR MORE EACH PRUtT/VEOETAILE t IREAO/CEREAL. 
OKMMiTIlEItT or RORieULTOHE NEB.im W00-7tmi ICBIIOMie REWRRCM RKRVICE 



Figure 4 



HOMEMAKERS WITH SPECIFIED FOOD SERVINGS 

BY WELFARE STATUS 

INITIAL FOOD RER0IN6, 1989 
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Figure 5 
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HOMEMAKERS WITH SPECIFIED FOOD SERVINGS 
BY EDUCATION OF HOMEMAKER 

IHlTlftL FOOD REflOING, 1989 




o hILK meat FRUIT/VEOETRBLE aREAD/CEAEAL ALL OROUPS^ 

(2 OR HORE! t2 OR MORE) W OR MORE) W OR MORE) W ROREJ«t 

FOOD GROUP SERVINGS DURING 2M HOURS 

«2 OR MORE EACH HILK « REATi 0 OR MORE EACH PROIT/VEOETAILE * BREAO/CEREAL. 
U.S. OCPMITKNT Of RORICULTUHC »«0.g|l8 OSOO-VlUt) CCONOKIC RCOEWICH OBWVICC 



Figure 6 



HOMEMAKiRS WITH SPECIFIED FOOD SERVINGS 
BY MONTHLY FAMILY INCOME 

INlllRL FOOD REROlNGt 1969 
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Figure 7 
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Income 



Income affects food consximption since it largely determines the .amount of money 
available for food expenditures. To examine the income/ food consumption association, 
families were grouped by the before-tax monthly Income reported at the initial food 
reading. Sample families with less than $100 monthly Income had average monthly 
Incomes of $67 and food expenditures of $33, compared with $478 and $123, respectively, 
for families with monthly incomes of more than $399, Although family size Increased 
with Income, ranging from 3,6 to 5,8 persons, per capita food expenditures were con- 
sistently larger for higher Income groups. 

Data showed a positive relationship between food servings and reported Income 
what was most pronounced for meat and frult/vegetables (fig, 7 and table 14), Four 
percent of homemakers in the lowest income category, less than $100 monthly, had the 
recommended number of servings (2, 2,4,4) in each of the food groups, whereas 8 
percent of the homemakers in families with monthly incomes of $400 or more did. The 
percentages of homemakers with recommended servings for the lowest and highest Income 
classes were, respectively, 35 and 40 percent for milk, 74 and 84 percent for meat, 

15 and 28 percent for frult/vegetables, and 35 and 45 percent for bread/ cereals. 

The association between income and food consumption may be even greater since a 
substantial portion of lower income sample families probably received food assistance, 
the value of which was not included In ':he calculation of annual income. Thus, lower 
income families probably had higher consumption levels than if they had not received 
food assistance. Also, at the very low-income levels, representative of many program 
families, additions to Income may be allocated to nonfood expenditures having a higher 
family priority. One challenge to the EFNEP Is to motivate families to allocate a 
reasonable portion of any additional Income to food purchases. 



Food Expenditures 

Homemakers would be expected to improve food consumption practices with Increases 
in family food expenditures. Data from the sanq;>le showed a positive association 
between reported food expenditures and food consumption practices. Servings of food 
constimed in the milk, meat, and fruit/ vegetable groups Increased as food expenditures 
rose. However, there was no apparent relationship between expenditures and bread/ 
cereal constnnptlon (fig, 8 and table 15), Family size was also positively associated 
with food expenditures, although per capita food expenditures were less for lower food 
expenditure groups than for higher. 

Only 4 percent of homemakers In the lowest food expenditure category, less than 
$65 monthly, had the program-recommended diet (2, 2,4,4); whereas 7 percent of the 
homemakers in the highest category, more than $114 monthly, did. Percentages of home- 
makers with recommended ntimber of servings for lowest and highest food expenditure 
classes were, respectively, 34 and 40 percent for milk, 76 and 84 percent for meat, 

18 and 22 percent for frult/vegetables, and 38 and 40 percent for bread/ cereals. 

The association between ade<iuacy of food consumption and food expenditures Is 
clouded, because the value of foods obtained from the food distribution and bonus food 
staii^ programs was not Included in family food expenditures reported. Possibly, food 
expenditures were not more highly associated with food consumption practices, because 
additional expenditures were not made for foods deficient In the diet. Additional food 
expenditures may also have been used to purchase higher priced foods rather than larger 
quantities. If so, diets could be Improved by encouraging homemakers to purchase those 
foods deficient in the diet and more economically priced Items, 
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EFNEP HOMEMAKERS IPCT.) 



HOMEMAKERS HITH |P|Cin|D POOR SERVINGS 
BY MONTHLY FOOD EXPENDITURES 
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Figure 8 
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U.S. Food Program Participation 



Average monthly income and food expenditures for families in the food stamp program 
were $198 and $76 (excluding value of bonus stamps); fasdLlies in the food distribution 
program, $161 and $39 (excluding value of donated foods); and families not in a food 
assistance program, $246 and $82* 17 / Food stamp families were larger, 5*5 members, 
than either families in the food distribution program, 5.0, or nonparticipants, 4.7. 

On a per capita basis, nonparticipants were spending about $17 per month for food; 
food stamp families, $14; and food distribution families, $12. Although out-of-pocket 
food expenditures for EFNEP families participating in a food assistance program were 
20-30 percent lower per capita, their food practices were quite similar to those of 
families not participating in a food assistance program. Thus, food assistance programs 
have a substantial positive Impact on diets of low-income families. 

Ck>mpared with families not participating in a food assistance program (fig. 9 and 
table 16), the proportion of homemakers with program-recommended diets (2, 2,4,4) was 
higher among food stamp families, and about equal among families in the food distribu- 
tion program. However, families not participating in a food assistance program had a 
higher percentage of homemakers consuming recommended number of meat servings— 2 or 
more. Also, nonparticipants had a higher percentage with the recommended number of 
fruit/ vegetable servings than homemakers in the food distribution program. 



Ethnic Characteristics 

Based on initial food readings, definite associations between ethnic characteris- 
tics of homemakers and their food consumption practices (fig* 10 and table 17) were 
evident. Relative to other homemakers, whites were lacking in meat consumption; blacks, 
in milk; and Spanish Americans, in fruit/ vegetables and bread/ cereals. Whites scored 
higher in the consumption of fruit /vegetables; Spanish Americans were higher in the 
consumption of foods in the meat group. 

In examining variations in consumption practices, the comparative economic status 
of different groups should be noted* White families had higher Incomes as well as 
smaller families. Whites had average monthly Incomes of $234 and food expenditures of 
$79; blacks, $216 and $72; and Spanish Americans, $210 and $86. While differences in 
economic well-being of ethnic groups and their Influence on consun^tlon practices are 
evident, data show that dietary practices are also related t^ the ethnic backgrounds 
of program families. These relationships indicate maximum program achievement might 
be obtained by emphasizing the need for and encouraging the consumption of foods 
relatively deficient in diets of respective ethnic groups. For exanq)le, fruit/ 
vegetable consumption could be emphasized among black homemakers. 



Age 

With the exception of the youngest age group considered, homemakers less than 30 
years old, family income and food expenditures decreased with age of homemaker; but 
per capita income and food expenditures Increased, because older homemakers were members 
of smaller families. Homemakers aged 30-39 years had an average family size of 6.4 
members, compared with 1.9 members in families of homemakers over 70 years old. 

17 / Tncome food expenditures of households in a food program are underestimated 
to the extent they do not Include the values of the donated foods and the bomxs stamps* 
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Figure 10 



HOMEMAKERS WITH SPECIFIED FOOD SERVINGS 

BY AGE OF HOMEMAKER 

INITIAL FOOD READING, 1969 
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Figure 11 





Food consumption practices did not vary consistently with age of homemaker (fig. 11 
and table 18). More homemakers below 40 and above 69 years of age appeared to have 
higher levels of milk consumption. However , cider homemakers wev*e lacking In foods from 
the meat group. 



Family Size 

Although Income and food expenditures Incre sed with family size, per capita 
Income and food expenditures decreased. One*miember families had average Incomes and 
food expenditures of $110 and $36 » compared with $256 and $103 f( v fcuollles of 9 members 
and more (fig. 12 and table 19). On a per capita basis, food e:q>endltures were $36 for 
the l-mend>er family and $10 for the 9- and more member family. 

Since 1- and 2*^ember families are comprised largely of adults, meals may be more 
Irregular and less well planned than If more children were present. Althou^ 1-member 
households had the highest per capita Incomes, they were somewhat lacking In foods from 
the meat, fruit/ vegetable, and bread/cereal groups, 'h^o-member families also tended to 
be lacking In meat and bread/ cereals. Considering family sizes greater than one, fruit/ 
vegetable consumption tended to decrease with family size and bread/cereal consun^tlon. 
Increase. This tendency probably reflects the higher per capita Incomes of smaller 
families— low- Income families probably cannot afford many foods In the fruit/ vegetable 
group, thus they eat more bread/ cereal foods. 



HOMEMfiKERS WITH SPECIFIED FOOD SERVINGS 

BY FAMILY SIZE 

INITIBL FOOD REBOING, 1969 
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Figure 12 
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Food Knowledge and Ctonstaaptlon Practices 



Knowledge of the Importance of a food group for health does not Insure that foods 
in that group will be consumed nor does lack of knowledge mean that they will not be 
Included in the daily diet. However, data indicated that food knowledge, as measured 
in this study, was associated with and had a substantial effect on food consumption 
practices (table 20) • Homemakers naming a food group as being necessary for health 
more often reported the reconmended number of servings for that group than homemakers 

not naming the group. 



Percentages of homemakers that named and did not 
recommended number of servings of the respective food 
percent; meat, 80 and 71 percent; fruit/vegetable, 19 
cereal, 41 and 33 percent. 



pyme the food groups that had 
groups were: milk, 38 and 24 
and 15 percent; and bread/ 



CHANGES IN FO(H) KNOWLEDGE AND CONSUMPTION PRACTICES 



The primary purpose of the EFNEP is to Improve family diets through food and 
nutrition education. Data on 2,843 sample homemahers provide a basis for evaluating 
the program's effectiveness in terms of changes in food consumption practices over & 
6 ~month period. Each of these homemakers had two food readings and had participated 
in the program 6 months or longer. 18/ 

Although there were some differences, the socioeconomic profile of sanq>le home* 
makers with two food readings and their families was similar to that of all sample 
homemalrars and their families \dio joined the program throu^ September 1969 (table 1). 
The average education of the two-food-reading homemakers was 7.7 years and monthly 
family Income, $195. The homemaker's average age was 44.8 years and family size was 
5.1 persons, of which 3.2 were children less than 19 years of age. Approximately ?..l 
children per family were in school and 1.4 were in a school lunch program. 

Initial food readings were taken during January, February, and March of 1969, and 
the second, during July, August, and September. During the time lapse between food 
readings, both average monthly income and food expenditures of the families rose about 
5 percent. Since food prices also rose more than 4 percent, the real Increase In food 
expenditures was less than 1 percent. 

Owing to the small magnitude of changes In Income and food expenditures anA con- 
sidering Increased food prices, increases In these two measures between food readings 
would not t2 expected to substantially affect food constaoptlon practices. Analysis 
showed that the small changes In Income and food expenditures over the 6 -month period 
explained very little of the change in servings of food in the major food groups and 
were not principal determinants of change In food consumption practices. 19/ 



j^/ At the time the sample was selected only a small number of homemakers had more 
than two food readings. 

j y9/ hypothesis that Income and food expenditure changes between food readings 
i«ere latportant factors affecting food consumption practices was rejected on the basis 
of the very low coefficients of determinations (r 2 ) derived in regression analyses. 
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Where: 









^ 1 » ^ 2 > ^3 ^4 sxe, respectively, change between food readings In number of 

servings from the milk, meat, fruit/vegetable, and bread/cereal food groups 
consumed by homemakers. 

Xi and X 2 are, respectively, changes in Income and food expenditures between 
food readings. 

w nlf leant at 0.05-confldence level. 
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Between food readings » there was a net Increase in niimber of families participating 
In a U.S, food assistance program. However, the net increase was small and would not 
be expected to have a large effect on the proportions of homemakers with recommended 
number of servings. 20/ 



At the second food reading, homemakers in the sanq>le showed substantial improve- 
ments in both food knowledge and consumption practices. Homemakers having overall 
food knowledge, i.e., naming foods in each of the four food groups as being necessary 
for health, increased from 52 percent initially to 69 percent at the #'nd of the 6- 
month period (table 21) . Those mentioning a food in the milk group increased from 77 
to 88 percent; in the meat group, from 81 to 91 percent; in the fruit/ vegetable group, 
from 84 to 92 percent; and in the bread/ cereal group, from 66 to 78 percent. 

Over the 6-month Interval the number of homemakers having the recommended number 
of servings from each of the food groups (2, 2, 4, 4) increased from 4 to 11 percent 
(fig. 13). Homemakers receiving at least one serving in each food group Increased from 
about 60 to over 70 percent. The percentage of homemakers constjming the recommended 
number of servings increased for each major food group. In the milk group, the per- 
centage rose from 34 to 47 percent; in the meat group, from 75 to 83 percent; in the 
fruit/ vegetable group, from 14 to 28 percent; and in the bread/cereal group, from 37 
to 49 percent. 

20/ Also, improvement in food consumption practices were evaluated on the basis of 
participation in food assistance programs (see page 34). 
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Figure 13 




